way, so that he had determined to tell the latter's story in
verse, when he unexpectedly became acquainted with Jami's
poem. Judging from the book itself, it would appear as
though this determination had been carried out, in part at
any rate, before the author saw the work of his great con-
temporary. For Hamdi's poem is, speaking broadly, a para-
phrase of Firdawsi's with a translation of Jami's substituted
for the elder poet's account of the hero's dealings with the
heroine. Firdawsi's work is entitled 'Joseph and Zelikha/ but
in reality it is a versified history of Joseph in which his
adventures with the lady whom the East names Zelikha, l
but whom the West knows only as 'Potiphar's wife/ forms
but one, albeit a very prominent, episode. Jami's poem on
the other hand is truly a 'Joseph and Zelfkha/ as it confines
itself almost entirely to the relations between the hero and
heroine, the adventures of Joseph with his brothers being,
when not entirely ignored, skimmed over in the most cursory
fashion. There is, moreover, an enormous difference in the
style of these two Persian poems, Firdawsi's being a simple,
straightforward narrative, while Jami's is, as we have seen
elsewhere, 2 one of the most brilliant triumphs of the rheto-
rical and allegorising school at the head of which the poet stood.
Hamdi's work appears to have been modelled originally
upon that of Firdawsi. He follows the narrative of that poet
pretty closely up to the point where Joseph is exposed for
sale in the Egyptian slave-market, resuming it where the
hero is made ruler of Egypt and continuing it down to the
death of Jacob. If he had got as far as this when Jami's
poem came 'unexpectedly' into his hands, he had doubtless
written also the intervening portion of the story, that con-
cerning Zelikha, upon the same lines; if so, he then struck

1 In  Persian  this  name  is pronounced Zulaykhd; but in Turkish Zelikha.
* See p. 9.